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ON THE MEANING OF NECESSITY 


N this paper I am mainly concerned with an analysis of the 
Aristotelian concept of “hypothetical necessity.”’ It will be de- 
fined as a functional synthesis that avoids both the platonistic re- 
duction of necessity to abstract or mathematical necessity (what 
the scholastics called ‘‘simple” necessity, as contrasted with ne- 
cessity “‘ secundum quid’’) and the empiricistic reduction of necessity 
(ef. John Stuart Mill) to genetically explicable, yet logically un- 
grounded, generalization of contingent conjunction. What is char- 
acteristic of the platonistic interpretation of necessity as a formal 
relation between intensions or essences, is that it involves the banish- 
ment of necessity from existence: ‘‘ Whatever is, might not be,” as 
Hume said. The empiricist, then, emphasizes that, in so far as a 
necessary judgment is existential in reference, it represents a general- 
ization of a contingent ‘‘conjunction,’”’ which generalization will have 
a psychological cause, viz., the ‘‘generalizing propensity,” in Mill’s 
phrase, or the “gentle forces” of association, in Hume’s phrase, but 
no logical ground, and will never represent a necessary connection. 
The concept of hypothetical necessity helps, as I shall endeavor to 
show, to avoid the exclusive disjunction, advocated by Hume and 
his positivistic followers: either existential or necessary, but not both. 
Something is hypothetically necessary if it is a necessary condi- 
tion or, functionally speaking, a necessary means for something else. 
Hypothetical necessity, then, is a matter of consequences rather 
than a matter of antecedents: antecedents derive their hypothetical 
necessity from consequences. Metaphorically speaking, hypothet- 
ical necessity is prospective. Mathematical or abstract necessity, 
on the other hand, is rather retrospective; it is a matter of ante- 
cedents rather than a matter of consequences: propositions derive 
their mathematical necessity from the antecedents which they 
follow from. Hypothetical necessity is predicable of hypotheses or 
postulates or leading principles; mathematical necessity is predicable 
of theorems or ‘‘reasoned facts.” To explain by hypothetical ne- 
cessity, in other words, is to explain in terms of “in order to” 


(“‘worum”’), to explain by abstract necessity is to explain in terms 
of “because” (“‘warum’’). 


449 
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It might seem, prima facie, that the distinction between hypo- 
thetical necessity and mathematical necessity merely reflects oppo- 
site ways of reading logical sequences. If ‘‘if p, then q” is such a 
sequence, then we can say “g, because p,’’ and thus declare q as 
mathematically necessary; but if we, instead of reading backwards 
to the antecedent, read forwards to the consequent, then we can 
say ‘‘p, in order that q,” i.e., p is hypothetically necessary with 
respect to q; it is, in other words, a conceptual means to render q¢ 
intelligible. One might also point out that, since any proposition 
is, at least potentially, in different respects both conclusion and 
premise, it is, in different respects, both hypothetically and “simply” 
necessary. Yet the distinction between these two types of necessity 
amounts to more than that: if p is merely a sufficient condition for 
q, then, the hypothetically necessary being defined as a necessary 
condition, it is not hypothetically necessary with respect to q. In 
order, then, for a condition to be interpreted as a hypothetical 
necessity, a necessary ‘‘conceptual means,” it must be placed within 
a series of alternative conditions. If hypothetical necessity were 
an intra-logical concept, a concept, that is, that can be defined with- 
out reference to extra-logical notions or operations, then that series 
of alternative conditions would have to represent an analytical, 
exhaustive disjunctive set: for p would have to be demonstrated to 
be the only possible condition for g, and in order to demonstrate that, 
we must suppose ourselves to know the totality of possible conditions 
for g, and must, moreover, show the alternative conditions to be 
impossible or self-contradictory. However, the disjunctive sets of 
alternative hypotheses or conceptual means which the inquirer has 
to select from, are in most cases neither exhaustive nor analytic. 
Hence the choice of one alternative hypothesis rather than another 
can not be logically grounded. The hypothesis selected, in other 
words, can not be itself logically or mathematically necessary in the 
sense of representing the conclusion of a disjunctive syllogism whose 
major premise is an exhaustive and analytic disjunction. In Leib- 
niz’ terms, in such a selection of conceptual means, not the principle 
of identity but the principle of ‘‘what is best” is operative. The 
selection of one hypothesis rather than another can not be logically, 
it can only be teleologically, grounded. A hypothetical necessity is 
not the only possibility,—i.e., a “simple” necessity, a self-evident 
axiom that stands without alternatives,—but it is the best possibility, 
“best” relatively to the teleological or functional context in which 
it arises as a hypothetical necessity. If p is sufficient to explain q, 
it is merely good for q; r and s and xz may be just as good forg. Ifp 
is a hypothetical necessity with respect to q, it is not only good for q, 
but better than any other hypothesis we know of, and thus, within 
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the context of our limited knowledge, best. Thus, the ptolemaic 
hypothesis was good for explaining the astronomical facts or phe- 
nomena; its rejection in favor of the Copernican Hypothesis had no 
logical ground, but only a functional or pragmatic ground: the latter 
did the job of explanation better than it, a simpler and hence 
more convenient. 

Such hypothetical necessities, or leading principles, bridge, so to 
speak, the gap between the contingency of empirical conjunctions 
and the “‘simple’’ necessity of formal connections, for they function 
essentially as means of systematizing facts, of rendering the body 
of factual knowledge coherent. It is by their instrumentality that 
facts acquire representative or signifying capacity, and thus evi- 
dential value.! That is, in any statement of fact there is implicit 
an analytic or formal statement which determines the evidential 
context of the former, viz., what the stated fact is evidence for and 
what is evidence for it. For, as the pragmatic theory of meaning 
(cf. C. I. Lewis) contends, to understand what f(a) (i.e., this is of. 
such and such a kind) means, one must know what would empirically 
verify f(a), say g(a). But the criterion which determines that 
g(a) is evidence for f(a), is the ‘“‘syntactical” or formal premise 
(x) (f(x) > g(x) ]: whatever has property f, has property g. 

But, one might object, are not those ‘‘syntactical’’ propositions 
that serve as criteria of the evidential value of facts, independent of 
experience or formally a priori? Yes and no. Yes, in so far as 
those formal premises are concerned whose interrelated terms are 
mathematical concepts, and which, hence, express a priori connec- 
tions that hold irrespective of whether they are exemplified in ex- 
perience or not. No, in so far as those formal premises are con- 
cerned that do not express formal and necessary, but empirical and 
contingent, implications. For those syntactical statements repre- 
sent inductive generalizations, and were in the process of inquiry 
selected as criteria of evidential value. They are hence, so to speak, 
only functionally formal, being adopted as criteria instrumental to 
empirical verification. Logically, such criteria, whose interrelated 
terms are empirical traits (Dewey’s “‘generic’”’ propositions) are 
merely contingent or probable, being dependent on the inductive 
principle. But functionally, they are necessary; i.e., they are best for 
such and such purpose. The number of empirical properties which 
& given empirical property is conjoined with, is indefinite; hence 
there is an indefinite series of properties from which we can select a 


1 The principle of causality can be said to be the leading principle of leading 
principles, in so far as it abstracts from any particular content that may be signified, 
and merely prescribes that facts be treated assigns. Cf. Cassirer, Indeterminismus 
und Determinismus in der modernen Physik. 
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needed evidential property; there is an indefinite number of com- 
petitive potential criteria or hypothetical necessities. The deter- 
mination of the essential or definitory properties of kinds, therefore, 
is not a discovery, but a choice. Logically, all the alternative cri- 
teria are on the same footing, in that they are all, prior to their 
adoption as criteria, contingent empirical laws. Adoption of one 
criterion rather than another, therefore, has pragmatic reasons; it is 
determined by the “principle of what is best.’ 

Hypothetical necessity, then, we may state in paradoxical 
language, is necessity qua contingent upon freedom of choice or 
evaluation. Hypothetical necessity presupposes free choice, for the 
hypothetically necessary is the best one of alternative means, and 
nothing is better or best except with respect to an act of preference 
or selection. The tendency to ignore this practical element of 
choice that enters into theoretical explanation, and hence to convert 
hypothetical necessities into simple necessities—into possibilities 
that have no conceivable alternatives, self-evident axioms, that is— 
is a characteristic trait of rationalism. Thus it is characteristic of 
the seventeenth-century mathematical determinists, Spinoza, Des- 
cartes, Galileo, that they interpreted hypotheses as necessary ex- 
planations,.i.e., as statements of formal causes or laws discovered by 
‘intellectual intuition”’ rather than selected. Hypotheses, in other 
words, were for them rationes essendi, not rationes cognoscendi 
merely. The heliocentric hypothesis, e.g., is not true in the sense 
of rendering astronomical phenomena intelligible in terms of simpler 
formulas than those implied by the geocentric hypothesis, but it is 
true by correspondence, i.e., the sun, as a matter of fact is at rest, 
and the earth in motion, not the other way around. The identifica- 
tion of a ratio cognoscendi with a ratio essendi, of a principle of 
intelligibility with a principle of being, however, is valid only on the 
assumption that the ratio cognoscendi, the hypothesis which explains 
the facts, has no alternatives: a possibility can be said to be an 
actuality only if it is known to be the only possibility; while, as long 
as our explanation is a logically contingent postulate, we must be 
content to consider it as a ratio cognoscendi. The hypostazation of 
rationes cognoscendi into rationes essendi rests therefore on the 
typically rationalistic assumption that formal causes or hypotheses 
are not selected as alternative and hence contingent explanations of 
the facts, but are discovered, by intellectual intuition, as necessary 
and hence real explanations of the facts,—that they are, in other 
words, not merely logically, but ontologically, prior to the facts. 

The history of philosophy and science presents us with many 
instances of this hypostazation of logical priority or hypothetical 
necessity into ontological priority or simple necessity. Thus, Spi- 
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noza, having found a God, i.e., a logical structure, that explains the 
world, goes on to assert that the world as we find it is necessary 
simpliciter, i.e., could not be different from what it is. Which im- 
plies the assumption that God is a ratio essendi, not merely a ratio 
cognoscendi, which in turn implies the assumption that He is the 
only possible explanation. In Spinoza’s language: God is substance, 
and substance is that whose essence (possibility) involves its exist- 
ence, which definition is satisfied by any possibility that has no 
alternatives, no ‘‘compossibilities.’”” Leibniz, the mathematician 
well acquainted with the intrinsic arbitrariness of sets of postulates, 
was, in that respect, wiser when he asserted that there are many 
possible worlds, and thus recognized the logical contingency of ex- 
planations. But he supplemented this statement of the logical 
contingency of the actual world by a statement of its teleological 
necessity : this is only one among many possible worlds, but it is the 
best of all possible worlds: it is contingent in terms of the law of 
identity, but it is necessary in terms of the “principle of what is 
best.” He thus reintroduced into rationalistic philosophy the 
Aristotelian concept of hypothetical necessity. For, Leibniz’ theo- 
logical statement that this world is necessary if there is to be a 
maximum of goodness or harmony, has the form which defines the 
concept of hypothetical necessity: “‘Such and such is necessary, if 
such and such end is to be reached, i.e., as a means to such and 
such end.” 

To adduce another instance of the hypostazation of logical 
priority into ontological priority: in the Newtonian scheme, ‘‘abso- 
lute space” is a hypothesis necessary to make Newton’s first law 
compatible with his second law. For inertial motion, i.e., uniform 
motion in a straight-line, has a meaning only in terms of an inertial 
reference-entity. But, according to the second law, the law of 
gravitation, all bodies are in accelerated motion relatively to each 
other, hence no reference-body could be found that satisfies the con- 
dition of inertia. Therefore, inertial motion must be given meaning 
in terms of a non-material reference-entity, and as such a non- 
material reference-entity absolute space is introduced as a hypoth- 
esis. This hypothesis, then, becomes regarded as a “‘vera causa,” 
something which “‘really exists.” 

This fallacy of conversion of logical priority into ontological 
priority, of ascribing ontological status of independent substances to 
factors that have functional status in the context of inquiry, appears 
in the empiricistic search for existential archai just as clearly as in 
the rationalistic search for formal archai. The fallacy I am dis- 
cussing is due to lack of contextual analysis, to neglect of the in- 
trinsic reference of factors to the total fact—the “situation”— 
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within which they are discriminated, whence flows their hypostaza- 
tion into atomic antecedents. Factors derive their necessity from 
the fact within which they are discerned or from which they are 
abstracted; it is, therefore, self-contradictory to declare them, after 
having them abstracted, as absolute necessities or ontological pri- 
orities, and then to render the total fact from which they were 
abstracted a problem, a “‘quaesitum.” The factors a, b, c are (hypo- 
thetically) necessary, assuming D is a fact; D, that is, implies a, b, cas 
its necessary conditions: if D, then a, b, c. But I can not, then, 
assuming the absolute necessity of a, b, c, go on to ask whether D 
is a fact or even a possibility: for it is only on the hypothesis that 
D is a fact that a, b, c were declared as necessities. In other words, 
we can only ask how D is possible—as Kant asked ‘‘how is experience 
possible,”—we can not ask whether it is possible. Atomistic em- 
piricism, however, in its search for existential archai, “real arche- 
types,” “pure” particulars that are “given” to “immediate” 
perception, commits just that fallacy of mistaking hypothetical 
necessities for existentially prior data. Thus, Locke starts with the 
fact of complex ideas and analyzes it into its factors, “simple” 
ideas. He then ascribes genetic or psychological priority to these 
logically prior elements of the psychologically prior continuum, thus 
confusing structural analysis with genetic analysis. 

The fallacious conversion of hypothetical necessities into ‘“‘sim- 
ple’’ necessities results, as we saw, from disregard from the selective 
activity involved in explanation: a “simple” necessity is, by defini- 
tion, without alternatives; but a selection has, by definition, al- 
ternatives. Since Kant’s philosophy purports to offer a rationale 
for an absolute separation of theory and practice, one might expect 
Kant to have succumbed to the very same fallacy. Are Kant’s 
“synthetic a priorz principles” hypothetically necessary, or simply 
necessary? As C. I. Lewis shows (cf. Mind and the World Order), 
in connection with the development of a functional interpretation of 
the a priori, it is meaningless or self-contradictory to declare a 
categorial scheme, i.e., in Kant’s own language, “den Inbegriff der 
Bedingungen der Moeglichkeit der Erfahrung,”’ as logically necessary 
in the sense of standing without alternatives. The a priori, in 
order to be knowable as such, must have alternatives. For, how 
could we know that the structural limits of experience are due to 
the mind rather than to objective reality? They could be validly 
ascribed to the mind only if a modification of the structure of our 
mind—i.e., of our system of meanings—would entail a modification 
of the nature of experience. Hence the assumption of absolute or 
permanent mind-structure makes the Kantian thesis unverifiable 
and in that sense meaningless. Now Kant certainly is not guilty 
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of the rationalistic habit of “hypostazation” or of what I called 
‘conversion of logical priorities into ontological priorities.” Indeed, 
as Cassirer shows, hypostazation or “der allgemeine Hang des 
Denkens, die reinen Erkenntnismittel in ebensoviele Erkenntnis- 
gegenstaende zu verwandeln” (also cf. Dewey’s phrase: ‘conversion 
of a function in inquiry into an independent structure,” Logic, p. 
149), is the very object of Kant’s critique of ‘‘metaphysics.” What 
was a “metaphysical fact’’ for the dogmatic rationalist, becomes 
through Kant’s “transcendental method” a mere conceptual condi- 
tion of experience or inquiry. However, these “‘conceptual condi- 
tions,” ie., the categories and the a priori synthetic principles to 
which they, through the mediation of ‘‘schemata,” give rise, have, 
for Kant, no alternatives, and are thus simply, not hypothetically, 
necessary. ‘‘Die Einheit des Bewusstseins [the highest principle, 
from which all the particular ‘principles of experience’ are derived | 
vermoegen wir nur dadurch zu erkennen, dass wir sie zur Moeglich- 
keit der Erfahrung unentbehrlich brauchen.”’ 2? The emphasis on the 
functional nature of the categorial scheme, on the fact, that is, that 
it is meaningless and non-existent apart from its use or application, 
is clear. But just as clear is the emphasis on the “‘ Unentbehrlich- 
keit,” the simple necessity, of just that scheme, and this emphasis is 
fatal from the functionalist point of view. The method by which 
we prove the indispensability of something to something else, is the 
method of difference. But how could this method be applied to 
prove the indispensability of Kant’s mind-structure to experience? 
The mind would have to change its qwn structure, and then see 
whether experience would still be as it was. 

Whether Kant falls within the rationalistic philosophies of 
science, the tradition of ‘‘simple”’ necessity of self-evident axioms 
and principles, or whether his “criticism” is closer to the functional- 
pragmatic interpretation of principles as methodological rules whose 
choice is pragmatically determined, is a historical question for a 
Kant scholar to decide. Cassirer tends to assimilate Kant’s doc- 
trine of the a priori to the functional-pragmatic interpretation of 
the a priori, its interpretation as a methodological rule: ‘‘Das a 
priori muss in rein methodischem Sinne verstanden werden; es ist 
nicht auf den Inhalt eines bestimmten Axiomensystems festgelegt, 
sondern es bezieht sich auf den Prozess, in dem, in fortschreitender 
theoretischer Arbeit, das eine System aus dem andern hervorgeht.” * 
Whether this is a reading into, or a reading out of, Kant, at any rate 

*Cassirer, Das Erkenninisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der 
neueren Zeit, Vol. II, p. 587. 

* Cassirer, Determinismus und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik, p. 93. 
Goeteborgs Hoegskolas Arrskrift XLII, 1936: 3. 
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the typically Kantian conjunction of “a priori” with “synthetic” 
is essentially an attempt to overcome the dualistic separation of the 
a priori and the empirical, and is thus opposed to the rationalistic 
identification of “a priori” with “analytic” or “logically neces- 
sary.” For the rationalists the “a priori” or “axiomatic” has 
intra-logical significance, i.e., its meaning is not defined in terms of 
empirical application; while the “‘synthetic a priori’’ is synthetic 
just in so far as it is essentially a procedural means, to use Dewey’s 
term, in existential inquiry. In so far as it has no alternatives, it is, 
indeed, axiomatic, “simply” necessary; in so far, however, as it is 
nothing but a conceptual tool of existential inquiry, a “‘universal’’ 
in Dewey’s sense, it is hypothetically necessary. Kant is still a 
dualist in so far as those “a priori synthetic” principles are fixed 
once and for all, and are imposed upon experience ab extra, not being 
themselves derivable from experience. He is still a rationalist in 
so far as he ignores the temporal character of inquiry. What is a 
priori at one time, may have been a posteriori at an earlier time; 
rules or criteria are themselves derived from, generated by, existence. 
Something is a priori, in other words, not simpliciter, but secundum 
quid, i.e., for one phase of the continuum of inquiry; it may be a 
posteriori for another phase of the same. As Dewey puts it (cf. 
Logic, p. 14): Norms of inquiry are ‘“‘operationally a priori with 
respect to further inquiry.” 

Putting this in Dewey’s language of the “‘universal”’ and the 
‘“‘generic”’: the universal is a rule operative in the establishment of 
generic propositions, i.e., empirical laws. But it could not be thus 
operative if it did not itself represent an empirical law that has been 
transformed into an a priori or prescriptive law. This is what 
Dewey means when he emphasizes that inquiry is an immanent or 
self-contained or—non-viciously—circular process, that it generates 
its own standards or norms, that the latter are not imposed upon 
it ab extra: Logical forms “originate out of experiential material, and 
when constituted introduce new ways of operating with prior ma- 
terials, which ways modify the material out of which they develop” 
(Logic, p. 103). Ifa conjunction of traits a—b is found to be repeated 
without exception, we generalize it into a ‘‘universal,’’ a definitional 
connection: if A, then B. If, then, experience should one day dis- 
close a contradictory instance, viz., ‘‘a and not-b,” we will have the 
choice between refusing to identify a as an instance of A—sub- 
raitting to the rule set up by ourselves which prescribes the incom- 
patibility of not-b with a—and considering our law (‘‘if A, then B’’) 
as refuted, i.e., considering it as no good any more, considering, that 
is, that it is not logically necessary but only hypothetically neces- 
sary, good for conducting inquiry as long as there is no rule better than 
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it. Suppose, e.g., that we found a man talking, although his heart- 
beat had stopped. Problem: is he dead or alive? If, as is probable, 
our conception of death is defined as incompatible with power of 
speech, while, on the other hand, it is defined as a necessary and 
sufficient condition of absence of heart-beat, this instance would 
prove our conception of death to be inadequate as a rule for identify- 
ing phenomena as cases of death, since it would, on the basis of that 
tule, have to be identified as a case of both life and death. Thus rules 
or hypothetical necessities are open to modification by experience. 
Of course, since, given an incompatibility between a theory and 
a fact, we are always free to reject the fact as a mere appearance 
rather than changing our theory, it lies within our power to make 
our theory final and absolute. Given the law “A is B” and the 
supposedly contradictory fact ‘‘a, is not b,” we are free to say that, 
if a, is not b, it simply is not a representative case of A, A being 
defined by B. We are free, in other words, to make empirical truths 
logically necessary and thus to deprive them of their intrinsic con- 
tingency. But thus to conventionalize theory is to cut it off from its 
actual interaction with factual knowledge, which interaction is what 
the progressiveness of science consists in: ‘‘La physique progresse 
parce que, sans cesse, l’expérience fait éclater de nouveaux désaccords 
entre les lois et les faits’”” (Duhem, La Théorie Physique, p. 269). 
Generic judgments presuppose some a priori knowledge, a pos- 
teriort knowledge presupposes some universal judgments, since no 
object can be identified as being of a kind, unless the kind itself is 
first defined. But, if the a prior is, as a variable, thus logically 
necessary, as particular value of that variable it is only hypothetically 
necessary: it is best for inquiry as long as no rival turns up that 
proves to do the job better. To quote from C. I. Lewis (cf. Mind 
and the World Order, p. 263): ‘‘If the criteria of the real are a priort, 
that is not to say that no conceivable character of experience would 
lead to alteration of them.” To recognize the modifiability by ex- 
perience of a priori principles is to recognize their empirical origin. 
In order to validly subsume a percept under a concept, I must 
be in possession of a hypothetical which defines the concept; but 
if that hypothetical can serve as a tool of identification and in this 
sense have existential import, it is because its generating antecedent 
is itself a categorical all-proposition stating an empirical conjunction 
(and hence being logically an I-proposition).4 In order to buy 
existential import, or hypothetical necessity, ‘“‘universals” have to 
‘If such a hypothetical represents the definition or analysis of a mathematical 
concept, then, indeed, it is a priors in the sense of logical necessity. But then its 
applicability to experience, its hypothetical necessity, is contingent upon Na- 


ture’s exemplifying, with a tolerable degree of approximation, its ‘interrelated 
characters.” 
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pay the price of contingency; they have to abandon the privilege of 
logical necessity, the privilege of being eternally analytic and/or 
irrefutable. If judgments are to be both existential in import and 
analytic, they must be synthetic in origin. We can make synthetic 
judgments analytic, convert empirical laws into prescriptive defini- 
tions; indeed, as Bradley said, ‘“‘what is added to-day is implied 
to-morrow. A synthetic judgment, as soon as it is made, is at once 
analytic.” But we have, then, to recognize that experience is free 
to unmake our makings again. 

Hypothetical necessity is, as it were, the mediating link between 
empirical contingency and logical necessity. Both the empiricist 
and the rationalist fail to account for the interaction of empirical 
and formal knowledge. They both subscribe to the Humean dis- 
junction: either existential or necessary, but not both. For the 
empiricist (cf. John Stuart Mill’s Logic) universal judgments are 
existential, hence, being problematic generalizations, they are not 
necessary ; for the rationalist, on the other hand, universal judgments 
are logically or ‘‘simply’”’ necessary, such as to have no existential 
reference. Both of these reductionisms leave out of account the 
functional enterprise of using universal judgments as conceptual 
tools for the acquisition of factual knowledge. They ignore, that is, 
the peculiar logical status of principles that are to be existentially 
applied, of methodological rules, of “‘synthetic a priori principles,” 
viz., hypothetical necessity. The positivistic—allegedly exhaustive 
—disjunction of judgments into empirical (contingent) and analytic 
(necessary) judgments takes no account of ‘“‘synthetic a priori prin- 
ciples,” which are, in Cassirer’s words, ‘‘ Regeln, gemaess denen nach 
Gesetzen zu suchen und nach denen diese zu finden sind.” The 
empiricist walks on the plane of particulars and contemns the “high 
priorz roads”’; the rationalist walks on the “high priori roads” and 
contemns the plane of particulars. The functionalist, however, 
recognizes the functional correlation of plane and high-road: ‘‘ Die 
Hoehenwege sind fuer unsere Orientierung in dem Gelaende, das wir 
zu durchschreiten haben, unerlaesslich’’ (Cassirer, Determinismus 
und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik, p. 67). 


ARTHUR Pap 
New York City 
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It is time that liberals and “‘rationalistic” moral philosophers 
came to grips with the moral philosophy presented in Reinhold 
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Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man and said plainly where 
they stand with respect to the central doctrines of this challenging 
and already widely influential work. If these doctrines are sound, 
they ought to be accepted, and their acceptance would call for a 
radical reconstruction in most varieties of current ethical theory. 
If they are unsound, that fact needs to be established. In either 
case it is important for us to arrive at a just evaluation of the 
mature reflections of one of the most courageous and penetrating 
of contemporary religious thinkers on the great themes of man and 
destiny, of sin and salvation. Toward such an evaluation the 
following critical observations are only the first step. I believe, 
however, that they are a step in the right direction. The con- 
clusion which they suggest and which, within the limits of this 
review, I shall do my best to substantiate, is that Dr. Niebuhr’s 
views on human nature are in essential respects unclear and mis- 
leading, that they contain a considerable fund of sound moral ex- 
perience and practical wisdom refracted in the distorting medium 
of a radically incoherent dialectical theology, and that their accept- 
ance, in the form in which they are presented, is more likely to lead 
to obscurantism and moral confusion than to the deeper wisdom 
their distinguished author wishes to propound. It may be that in 
reaching this conclusion I have missed the inner meaning of a theory 
in which obscurity and profundity are often closely allied, or have 
judged from too narrowly “‘rational”’ a standpoint a doctrine which 
avowedly claims, in its ultimate insights, to transcend human 
reason. My assumption has been, however, that a philosopher who 
accepts the responsibilities implied in the great tradition of the 
Gifford lectures intends not merely to edify but to enlighten and 
instruct his audience, and that in consequence he can reasonably 
be expected to state his doctrines in a rationally communicable 
form. I have done my best in this way to understand the teachings 
of Dr. Niebuhr, with what success the reader will shortly be in a 
position to decide. 

It will be well, at the outset, to determine what it is that the 
author undertakes to do in these volumes. He is, in the first place, 
expounding ‘‘the Biblical-Christian view of man and history” and 
contrasting it with Greek and modern secular views on the same 
subjects. To this work of exposition and interpretation he brings 
both learning and insight, and the result is an impressive restate- 
ment of doctrines derived from the Scriptures and from the less 
cheerful side of Reformation theology. It becomes apparent, in the 
course of his exposition, that the theory he develops is one which no 
Christian sect has accepted for any considerable period of time with- 
out introducing into it grave “‘errors.”” Catholicism has erred in 
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one direction, Reformation Protestantism in another, the radical 
sects in still another, while current “‘liberal’’ Christianity has 
almost wholly lost the sense of the true doctrine of sin, grace, and 
final judgment. None the less, the doctrine is there, for those who 
know how to seek it, and by a judicious selection and interpretation 
of texts Dr. Niebuhr makes out a strong case for it as the authentic 
and uncorrupted form of the Christian faith on the matters with 
which he deals. There are, of course, other texts and other inter- 
pretations, and there will doubtless be much controversy as to 
whether or not his version of the Scriptures merits the primacy he 
claims for it. I do not propose to enter into that controversy here. 
Whether or not this is the Christian interpretation, it is at least a 
view of man and destiny which deserves understanding and evalua- 
tion in the light of our current needs and problems, and in presenting 
it in this context Dr. Niebuhr has done us a substantial service. 

In the second place he appears to be accepting this view as 
philosophically true and valid, and recommending its acceptance by 
his contemporaries. I say “appears to be,’ since on almost every 
essential point there remains considerable doubt in my mind as to 
how much he accepts and in what form he accepts it. We learn, for 
example, that ‘‘Messianism” was profoundly right in expecting a 
redeemer but apparently also profoundly wrong in everything that 
it specifically expected. And we are told that the idea of the 
resurrection of the body is a Biblical symbol to which it is extremely 
important to cling, but that ‘‘the idea of the resurrection transcends 
the limits of the conceivable” (Vol. II, p. 294) and thus, pointing 
to the consummation beyond history, “is beyond logical con- 
ception,” (Vol. II, p. 295). What this seems to mean, so far as I 
can judge, is that these doctrines have some important element of 
truth in them but are not true in the form in which they were 
traditionally accepted, while any attempt to say what is true in 
them ends in logical incoherence. It ought to follow from this 
that Dr. Niebuhr can not conceive them in any way that does not 
violate the principles of logic, and hence, on these crucial matters, 
literally does not know what it is that he believes, except that it is 
something strongly suggested to his mind as true by these tradi- 
tional doctrines, but something which turns out, in every attempt to 
think it through, to be either false or logically inconceivable. This 
seems to me an honest representation of a state of mind in which 
earnest men sometimes find themselves, but not a very illuminating 
basis for a philosophy of human nature. 

In the third place, and for philosophical purposes most im- 
portant, the author is recommending this philosophy as providing 
the standpoint from which we can best understand actual human 
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nature as we see it in the contemporary world and most adequately 
judge its limitations, its pretensions, and its tragic hope of a salva- 
tion beyond its own powers or merit to achieve. Thus, in dis- 
cussing the Pauline doctrine of original sin he writes that ‘‘its 
prestige as a part of the Christian truth is preserved, and perennially 
re-established, against the attack of rationalists and simple moralists 
by its ability to throw light upon complex factors in human behavior 
which constantly escape the moralists” (Vol. I, pp. 248-249). And, 
again, “‘ An analysis of the full implications of the Christian doctrine 
of the ‘second Adam’ and the perfection of Christ yields principles 
for interpreting historical reality which illumine, and are validated 
by, the facts of history” (Vol. II, p. 95). On these matters the 
authority with which Dr. Niebuhr writes derives neither from 
Biblical texts nor from a logically inconceivable illumination con- 
cerning the relation of time and eternity, but from a concrete under- 
standing of social behavior which makes all he says worthy of our 
best consideration. Is it the case that there are facts about human 
nature, neglected by “‘simple moralists” and old-fashioned liberals, 
which are illumined by the doctrines of sin and salvation in such 
fashion that the facts can properly be said to validate these doc- 
trines? It is this question which I propose to examine in the 
remainder of this review. 

First, what are the facts which Dr. Niebuhr adduces and which 
are alleged to confirm his general theory? They are, by and large, 
facts about the inevitable sinfulness of man and the implications 
of this sinfulness for our judgment of human capacities and claims 
to righteousness. Moreover, it is the sins of the righteous that are 
held to be particularly in need of exposure and acknowledgment. 
The bias of interest underlying all human pretensions to impartial 
justice, the ideological distortion entering into the ostensible ‘‘ objec- 
tivity” of human “truth,” and the pride which claims a greater 
finality for human achievement than its conditioned historical 
status will justify, are throughout the major themes of Niebuhr’s 
discourse, and there can be little question but that he has much 
that is pertinent and penetrating to say concerning them. This, 
however, is merely the beginning of the matter. Not only are the 
righteous sinful, but it is the very nature of their righteousness which 
tempts them—inevitably, it appears—to the greatest sin of all, 
that which transmutes the partial and finite good which they have 
achieved under particular conditions within history into a claim to 
an infinite good which is never to be found in human life as such, 
but can only be communicated to it, through grace and forgiveness, 
from a standpoint that lies outside history and finitude and is thus 
eternal. Man sins essentially by his absolutistic pretensions and it 
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is when he is operating at his human best that the danger of such 
sinful pride is at its height. 

Moreover, this sinful pretension is bound inextricably with what 
is most central to man’s nature as a spiritual being—his capacity 
for self-transcendence. If he were indeed a mere child of nature, 
relativity, and time, he might go wrong in a more pedestrian way, 
but would not be capable of the large-scale spiritual rebellion which 
is the evidence that he is indeed but little lower than the angels 
and answerable to the same judgment that was visited upon the 
rebels among them. The gist of the matter appears to be that man 
so far “transcends” nature and history as to demand an absolute 
meaning and value for existence which his merely human capacities 
and achievements can not supply and which it is sinful to claim for 
them. He is thus, as Niebuhr says, ‘‘in the position of being 
unable to comprehend himself in his full stature of freedom with- 
out a principle of comprehension that is beyond his comprehension” 
(Vol. I, p. 125). 

It is this profoundly paradoxical situation, according to Niebuhr, 
which the Christian doctrine interprets, and for which it provides a 
solution. There must be a transcendent standpoint from which we 
can judge our spiritual claims, even at their highest, in proper 
perspective, one which will “mitigate our pride without destroying 
our hope.” This judgment on man’s best achievements must come 
from a “source of knowledge and truth beyond him” and what it 
can promise is not the attainment of the transcendent good he 
perennially seeks, but rather forgiveness for the inevitable failure to 
attain it, plus an assurance that in this very failure there is a 
‘‘meaning,” in the eternity above history, which, in some fashion 
that is beyond his comprehension, will justify what he can not 
expect to understand. Even with this faith to guide him, he will 
not cease to be unrighteous. On the contrary the continuing 
‘imperfection of the redeemed” (Vol. II, p. 231) is one of the 
doctrines that is most essential if false pride is to be eliminated. 
Rather will he see that “every effort and pretension to complete 
life, whether in collective or individual terms,” and “‘every desire 
to stand beyond the contradictions of history, or to eliminate the 
final corruptions of history must be disavowed’’ (Vol. II, p. 207). 
The Reformation doctrine of ‘‘justification by faith” (as Niebuhr 
interprets it) “‘represents the final renunciation in the heart of 
Christianity of the human effort to complete life and history, 
whether with or without divine grace” (Vol. II, p. 148), and shows 
us that “we must look forward to a completion of life which is 
not in our power and even beyond our comprehension” (Vol. II, 
p. 149). Itis this affirmation by faith of a meaning which is beyond 
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our capacity to understand and a good which is beyond our capacity 
to attain which is held to provide the proper balance for hope and 
humility and thus, though darkly, to illumine those darker facts 
of history which ‘‘simple moralists” have failed to understand. 

Turning now to the facts of history and the complexities of 
human nature, and not forgetting some of the elementary, but 
quite basic, truths that moralists have, in their simple way, dis- 
cerned, what are we to say of this interpretation? That human 
nature is no better than it should be we know, and that pride, 
hypocrisy, and the lust for power are too frequently to be discerned 
behind the mask of virtue. And that the liberals of past generations 
often underestimated the potency of selfish and irrational motives 
in “immoral society” and in consequence presented plans for reform 
and ideals for conduct too good to be true, we can agree. Niebuhr 
seems to me also right in emphasizing the peculiar moral danger in 
good works—the danger that the righteous will claim for some 
limited and partial achievement an absoluteness which the condi- 
tions of historical existence do not warrant and hence that one good 
custom may indeed corrupt a world. His observations on the 
official attitude of the Catholic Church toward the toleration of 
other forms of thought and worship than its own (Vol. II, pp. 221 ff.) 
make particularly pertinent reading in this connection. No limited 
and provisional adjustment of human interests and efforts to the 
conditions of natural and social existence can rightly claim an 
authority that is independent of time and circumstance and, short 
of the eternal, all human achievements are thus limited and pro- 
visional. They are, therefore, in need of constant reéxamination 
and ‘‘judgment,’’ and those who defend them should do so with the 
humility proper to such a “‘creaturely’”’ being as man. To protest 
against unwarranted absolutistic pretensions is one part at least of 
the work of the enlightened moralist, and Dr. Niebuhr has per- 
formed it emphatically and well. 

The judgment that Dr. Niebuhr levels against ene righteous- 
ness, however, is by no means limited to the claim that it may, by 
forgetting its human limitations, become sinful in its pride and 
pretensions. He holds that even the best human actions are sinful, 
and always will be, and hence that only in Divine forgiveness for 
failure, not in human or Divine assistance to better conduct, lies 
the final solution for our moral problems. It is this latter claim 
that requires extended critical scrutiny. Such scrutiny soon dis- 
closes that its peculiarly sweeping nature derives less from ob- 
servable traits of human behavior than from the peculiar double 
standard by which, in this philosophy, it is evaluated. When we 
consider man’s limited achievements in their social context, and 
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with reference to the best that is possible under human and far from 
ideal conditions, we can frequently say with some finality what 
ought to be done, and reasonably condemn those who, in the name 
of an ideal and unattainable perfection, refuse to do what is required 
to defend such “‘finite’’ goods as we possess or can attain. It was 
on this basis that Niebuhr condemned the religious pacifists and 
perfectionists who opposed participation in the present war. From 
this standpoint there is a real distinction between proximate right 
and wrong, though the right is never as perfect as it ideally should 
be or the wrong as unmixed with good as eager absolutists would 
affirm. Such is the qualified and conditioned nature of human 
goodness on the level of effective social action, and if simple moralists 
have forgotten this fact, it is well that their memories should be 
jogged. 

This, however, is only one side of the story. For Niebuhr has a 
different and more ultimate standard to which he constantly recurs 
and which seems not merely to qualify but actually to contradict 
the moral evaluations made on this merely human level. The 
“law of love” requires an absolute perfection, a freedom from 
entanglement with considerations of interest, power, and bias which 
is not humanly attainable. We can not act under its guidance when 
dealing with the necessities of history. For ‘‘a love that seeketh 
not its own is not able to maintain itself in historical society” 
(Vol. II, p. 72), and it is our duty to establish such order and justice 
as can maintain themselves there. Nevertheless, we are, from the 
absolute and ultimate standpoint—the “principle of comprehension 
that is beyond our comprehension ’’—culpable for not following this 
higher law, and since this is neither humanly possible nor desirable, 
this condemnation extends to our most “righteous” activities and 
convicts them of sin. When he is thinking in this vein, Niebuhr 
can write with fierce exactness of a “divine word of judgment” 
which is “‘spoken against the whole human enterprise, by faith” 
(Vol. II, p. 25, my italics). The extent of this condemnation and 
the impossibility of escaping it are appreciated only when we recall 
that it is what is humanly right in our righteousness—its use of 
unideal means to reach an actually best possible result, where a 
refusal to employ such means would, from a proximate and human 
standpoint, have led to worse and not better results—which is 
here set down as sinful. On such a basis it is not hard to see why 
the author can go on to speak with approval of the view of the 
downfall of historical civilizations as a manifestation of the righteous 
wrath of God—“‘a vindication of the eternal judgment, which they 
are unable to defy with impunity”’ (Vol. II, p. 305). Such a judg- 
ment seems to me not so much super- as anti-human, for it is aimed 
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not only at what is worst in man, but also at what is best. Yet it 
is only from this standpoint that the essential inadequacy of human 
morality on its own level, and its need for time-transcending ‘“‘for- 
giveness,” can be made out. Man needs not only to correct his 
mistakes and moralize his desires, but to be forgiven for the in- 
evitable and essential limitations of his virtues. The solution for 
our finite predicament can be nothing less than a transcendent grace 
by which man, though rightly subject to eternal wrath, is forgiven 
for being what he can not help but be‘and for doing what, in the 
conditions in which he must act, it would be wrong of him to refuse 
to do. It does not seem to me that Dr. Niebuhr overstates the 
case when he says that the absolute standpoint from which such 
justice and mercy are delivered is beyond our comprehension. 

It is not beyond our rational powers, however, to locate the 
source of this incomprehensibility. There is nothing either logically 
or morally supra-rational in the discovery that men may be righteous 
in some ways and unrighteous in others, or that an act which itself 
is good may inflate our pride and thus be an incitement to evil. 
So long as righteousness does not itself become unrighteous and so 
long as the moral judgment by which we are condemned does not 
negate the distinctions which make the difference between right 
and wrong action humanly significant, we shall at least know where 
westand. Or if, on the other hand, this human standard is rejected 
and we are enjoined instead to act in terms of an unqualified “law 
of love” which condemns from the outset the compromises and 
qualifications of practical morality, we shall again know where we 
stand, though we may well regard the ideal standard proposed as a 
humanly impossible one. It is characteristic of Niebuhr’s theory 
that he follows neither of these procedures. We are told that we 
can not and must not act in social crises on the principles of the 
ideal morality, but at the same time we are condemned for failing 
to measure up to them. This ultimate condemnation is supposed 
to lend a transcendent meaning to our moral ideals, but it appears 
to do so by contradicting their specific sense, by making righteous- 
hess unrighteous and good conduct sinful, by reference to a standard 
at once rejected and accepted as a valid norm for conduct. In 
more mundane spheres this procedure is known as trying to eat your 
cake and have it, too, and the contradictions to which it leads are 
not usually regarded as disclosures of a reality transcending reason. 
In currently fashionable speculation, however, it bears the nobler 
title of ‘dialectical thinking” and here it undoubtedly has its uses. 

Just how useful, in fact, it can be is finally made clear in a 
remarkable passage in which Dr. Niebuhr comes to terms with the 
central difficulty in his philosophy. He has appealed to a principle 
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of comprehension that is beyond our comprehension, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether we comprehend this principle or not 
and whether, if we do not, it can be of much use to us in the clarifica- 
tion of our purposes and problems. We can not comprehend it, 
for, if we could, we should have got beyond the finite limitations 
inherent in all our thinking. Hence the thought which discloses 
this inherent finitude and corruption in all our thinking is “‘a thought 
beyond all human thought and can affect thinking only indirectly” 
(Vol. II, p. 217). Still, it is apparently not beyond Dr. Niebuhr’s 
thought, nor that of his colleague, Professor Tillich, to whom he 
turns for the elucidation of this difficult point. It seems that this 
one particular thought or judgment is exempt from the limitation 
involved in all finite thinking, but only when it is ‘‘removed from 
the context of knowledge” and seen to be the fundamental judgment 
of the relationship of the Unconditioned and Conditioned. I should 
have supposed that in claiming exemption from the curse of finitude 
for this particular judgment Professor Tillich was guilty of the sin 
of pride in a peculiarly insidious form. For sin, as Dr. Niebuhr 
tells us, is “‘the refusal to admit finiteness” and to make that 
refusal at just the point at which it is required to avoid the un- 
palatable consequences of one’s own philosophy is human, all too 
human. 

Dr. Niebuhr, however, interprets the situation in a different 
way. ‘Professor Tillich’s analysis,” he tells us, “‘of the thought 
which transcends all conditioned and finite thought, and proves its 
transcendence by its realization of the finiteness of thought, is a 
precise formulation of the ultimate self-transcendence of the human 
spirit, revealed in its capacity to understand its own finiteness” 
(Vol. II, p. 218). This, too, is pretty evidently dialectical thinking. 
It gives with one hand (or phrase) what it takes away with the other, 
and the wisdom to which it leads is the insight that we can transcend 
finitude in the knowledge that we can not transcend finitude. We 
can thus righteously, in this special instance, disavow our human 
limitations, though this is elsewhere held to be the essence of sin- 
fulness. And what we discover, when we do it, is “the egoistic 
corruption in the truth” which makes all human claims to tran- 
scendence’’ illegitimate. There is, I am sure, a similar assurance 
to be achieved that we can eat our cake and keep it, but only in 
the special instance in which we discover that all eating is a way of 
not keeping and that it is only in the not-keeping that cake (in a 
higher sense) is kept. If the reader is tempted to observe that he 
finds in this but little prospect of nourishment, for either body or 
spirit, I can only say that I agree with him. 

Such, if I have not misunderstood him, is the curiously involved 
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conclusion to which Dr. Niebuhr’s tortuous reflections have led 
him. It is not a conclusion justified by the facts of human nature 
to which he appeals or the scriptural tradition on which he builds. 
It results, rather, from an attempt to combine a rejection of the 
perfectionist teachings of that tradition as actual guides for conduct 
with a reaffirmation of their ultimate validity as norms of righteous 
action, and to find in the resulting impossibility of action rightly 
conforming to its own “‘highest”’ goal a proof both of the inherent 
sinfulness of man and of the incomprehensible transcendence of the 
standpoint from which ultimately he is judged. This seems to me 
to do less than justice to the great tradition in whose behalf he 
speaks. If what it teaches is true, let those who propound it tell 
us so plainly, and show us where and how we can apply it to our 
profit. If it is not true as it stands, but becomes so when proper 
qualifications and corrections are made, let us have these corrections 
and know at least what, in the modified version, is being asserted. 
It is hardly helpful to tell us that it is profoundly true indeed, but in 
a fashion which negates its literal assertions and precepts, and 
which is in any case beyond our capacity to understand, and that 
we must accept its apparent incoherence with humility as the basis 
for a moral judgment before which all human goodness stands con- 
demned as sinful and all human truth (save that which announces 
this dismal verdict) as egoistically corrupt. Surely, the good news 
of the gospels was better and more straight-forward news than this. 

Since there have been so many hard things said in recent times 
about the claims of “‘mere’’ reason to understand and judge the 
claims of those who speak on the high matters with which Dr. 
Niebuhr deals, I ought perhaps to deal here with the objection that 
will inevitably be made to the sort of criticism I have offered. 
It is not a difficult point to deal with. There may indeed be in- 
sights thus far unspeakable and truths as yet unknown which, if 
uttered and established, would greatly deepen and enlarge our 
moral theories. It is part of the genuine “‘self-transcendence”’ of 
the human spirit to be constantly seeking this deeper wisdom and 
trying to express it in human terms. All that we can rightly de- 
mand of those who claim to possess and to propound such insights 
is that they bring their teaching to the level at which we can know 
what it is that they are saying and what evidence there is that what 
is said is true. Short of this their doctrines will, so far as we are 
concerned, stand in much the same relation to examinable truth as 
does “speaking with tongues”’ to intelligible discourse. Either may 
be the vehicle of an unutterable revelation, but neither can properly 
claim to have uttered or established it. And if, in the face of this 
difficulty, the disciples of “transcendence” proceed to make a 
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virtue of incomprehensibility and incoherence, they will have 
attacked something that we can speak about and do know to be 
valid, the rational cogency of ordered and tested thought. To such 
an attack it is our duty as “simple moralists” to reply as justly as 
we can. 

Fortunately, there is a great deal in these two volumes that is 
quite independent of the devious dialectic in which their ultimate 
conclusions are entangled, and much of it is peculiarly sound and 
enlightening. ‘‘Every vital religion,” Dr. Niebuhr observes, “will 
deal with proximate as well as with ultimate problems of history. 
It will hope for the destruction of tyranny, whatever may be its 
insights into the ultimate problems of life and history’ (Vol. II, 
p. 32). Dr. Niebuhr’s religion has that kind of vitality, and on the 
proximate problems of social justice and of righteous political 
action in war and peace he is right and reasonable as few men of 
our time have been. It is heartening to discover, this side of the 
incomprehensible, so substantial a basis for fruitful agreement and 
understanding. 


ArtHuur E. Murpuy 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Interpretation of History. Jacques Barzun, Haso Hozorn, 
HerBert Heaton, Dumas Matone, George La Prana. Edited 
with an introduction by JosepH R. Strayer. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1943. 186 pp. $2.50. 


The eruption afresh of die-hard issues in the philosophy of 
history renders uncomfortably prominent this symposium by his- 
torians themselves on what history is or should be about. Naturally 
enough, methodological problems are not the primary objects of 
attention. What historiography can achieve morally seems to be 
the foremost common theme, though the discernment of common 
themes in these diverse essays is difficult. To Professor Strayer, 
in his introduction, falls the thankless job of recapitulating leading 
controyersial questions, and on the whole he performs it heroically 
if not exhaustively. Professor Barzun, laying emphasis on history 
as a mode of communication, tries to define the réle of ‘‘imagina- 
tion and literary skill.’’ Professor Holborn, proposing to clarify 
the meaning of a ‘“‘science of history,’’ proceeds to discuss the 
methods of his favorite historians, Thucydides and Ranke, pre- 
sumably with the end of making this discussion answer the problem 
implicitly. Professor Heaton’s purpose is to put the economic 
interpretation in its proper, limited place, and he comes ‘‘to the 
possibly surprising conclusion that economic historians are likely 
to be the least enthusiastic exponents, or the most stubborn sceptics 
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of the economic interpretation of history.’’ The essays of Holborn 
and Heaton lend. themselves poorly to discussion. The former’s 
is disjointed and fails to develop a coherent conclusion ; the latter’s, 
occasionally witty, rambles with reportorial gaiety. Professor 
Malone sagaciously analyzes the status of biography and its func- 
tion as history. And finally, Professor La Piana attempts to ex- 
plain the influence of theological assumptions upon the interpreta- 
tion of history. 

The question whether historiography is ‘‘scientific’’ arises for 
four of the contributors. The answers in each case are laudably 
undogmatic, but none troubles to ask himself explicitly just what 
it means for a discipline to be a ‘‘science.’’ Thus Professor 
Barzun contrasts history with natural science because ‘‘history 
does not yield scientific laws’’ and ‘‘historical examples are not 
formulas,’’ and this is substantially Professor Malone’s opinion 
with respect to biographical history. Professors Strayer and Hol- 
born, on the other hand, thinking of science in terms of the critical 
approach to evidence, arrive at the opposite conclusion. But over 
and above this now familiar type of division, a medley of more 
special assumptions calls for consideration. Professor Barzun be- 
lieves that there is ‘‘a special sort of intelligence, properly called 
the historical reason,’’ akin to the ‘‘diagnostic power’’ of the 
navigator or the doctor. This is innocent enough. But we find 
that the historical reason is contrasted with the method of physical 
science in respect of a ‘‘process of steeping,’’ a ‘‘long apprentice- 
ship and meditation’’ essential in the former and accidental in the 
latter. In science ‘‘the creative unreasoning reason is supple- 
mented by an ex post facto demonstration that anyone can utilize 
without going through the first travail’’; whereas in genuine his- 
torical understanding the process of immersion and intuitive sym- 
pathy is an indivisible whole. Whether or not Professor Barzun 
is correct in supposing a difference between the imagination that 
interprets motives and institutions and the imagination that inter- 
prets physical phenomena, he is hardly aware of the profound 
similarity. The ‘‘diagnostic power’’ of his historian is only a 
special application of the presumptive insight that underlies all 
creative discovery ; and on the other side of the picture, the ‘‘dem- 
onstration’’ of his scientist is at best a difference in degree of the 
evidential support requisite for all positive investigation. Within 
physical science he draws an unwarrantedly sharp line, in the 
manner of Bergson, between the factors of creative insight and 
analytical verification, regarding them as discrete stages rather 
than as never-ending phases. Professor Malone is more reticent in 
his claims for biography. He denies it scientific status largely on 
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the ground that the facts the biographer assembles are never ‘‘com- 
plete,’’ as though the facts in any science ever are. 

A contrast drawn by Professor Strayer is appropriately pre- 
carious. History, he says, ‘‘still deals with the facts of ordinary 
experience . . . still dares appeal to common sense.’’ The sciences 
and the arts, on the contrary, ‘‘have turned away from external 
reality and have become more and more involved in the study of 
abstract concepts.’’ History seems to be a haven for the sane. 
‘*Some one must try to make sense out of the world of direct experi- 
ence and the historian’s great opportunity comes from the fact 
that other scholars have abandoned the task as hopeless.’’ Pro- 
fessor Strayer looks at the processes of science, art, and history in 
peculiarly personal terms. Science and art are apparently faced 
with simple, voluntary alternatives: to deal or not to deal with 
what is familiar. Choice of the latter reduces to an ‘‘abandon- 
ment,’’ a lack of ‘‘daring.’’ It does not occur to Professor Strayer 
that the very purpose of scientific abstraction is to ‘‘make sense 
out of the world of direct experience,’’ or that the language of 
science can be no more remote from ‘‘external reality’’ than are 
prediction and control. He supposes that art is somehow less 
legitimate when it turns its attention from one aspect or dimension 
of experience to another. And he supposes that history is free 
from abstraction; that concepts like. democracy, social revolution, 
renaissance, or economic class are ‘‘facts of ordinary experience”’ 
in the sense that Charlemagne’s height and Cromwell’s death are. 
I wonder if Professor Barzun too means to predicate a distinctive 
trait of history when he says that we need it ‘‘for dealing with life 
itself, every day ... for the conquest of provincialism.’’ Im- 
aginative achievement of all kinds enables us to ‘‘deal with life 
itself,’’ and I think Russell was at least equally right when he re- 
marked that provincialism in any form is best corrected by a little 
astronomy. 

According to Professor Holborn, ‘‘the goal of the study of his- 
tory is to understand past events and conditions as the logical 
outcome of human nature and of its place in the world.’’ It is 
probably truer to say conversely that human nature is to be under- 
stood as the logical outcome of past events and conditions. The 
two viewpoints are not necessarily incompatible, but how the his- 
torian is to determine what is and what is not the logical outcome 
of human nature when the past is his basis for the very determina- 
tion of human nature in any pervasive sense, is mysterious. Pro- 
fessor Holborn seems to confuse the approaches of the historian and 
the dramatist. To Shakespeare it is fundamental that the cir- 
cumstanees of Richard II follow from the kind of person he is. 
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The biographer or historian can not initially posit Richard II. 
- The reconstruction of his character is posterior to the reconstruc- 
tion of more immediate circumstances, much as the inference to the 
character of a period is made from the assembly of its chronology 
and literature. 

It is regrettable that Professor La Piana does not substantiate 
by appeal to specific historical writing his contention that deep- 
seated theological influences have turned much of historiography 
into apologetics. Since early medieval times, he says, four great 
myths have been responsible for the fact that a ‘‘theology of his- 
tory’’ has dominated philosophies of history—the myths of divine 
revelation, the fall of man, the divine origin of authority, and the 
chosen people. His account of the manifestations and historical 
consequences of these myths is plausible and suggestive. But un- 
fortunately the concept of ‘‘myth’’ turns out to be thoroughly 
unclear, in effect transforming a speculative adventure into a de- 
scriptive essay. The nineteenth century produced movements of 
thought that began to demolish the four old myths, but, says Pro- 
fessor La Piana, ‘‘These new ideas and notions themselves as- 
sumed, as was inevitable, the form of new myths, to take the place 
of those to be discarded.’’ So revelation, the fall, divine right, 
and the chosen race yield respectively to the ‘‘myths’’ of ‘‘science 
and philosophy ... as being self-sufficient expressions of our 
intellectual life,’’ progress, popular sovereignty, and international- 
ism. If these two sets of notions are myths, they are certainly not 
myths in the same sense, and Professor La Piana’s utter unconcern 
for the need of discrimination is irritating. ‘‘Myth’’ in his usag¢ 
can mean any number of things. Does he equate it with false idea, 
meaningless idea, widespread idea, vague idea, overemphasized 
idea, tyrannically imposed idea, slavishly revered idea, oversimpli- 
fied idea, idea of faith, immoral idea? 

Concerned as Professor Barzun’s clever essay is with the im- 
portance of communicating history and with the problem of 
cultivating the ‘‘historical sense,’’ it follows for him that ‘‘the 
historical virtues become, in ascending order of value: accuracy, 
intellectual honesty, and artistic imagination.’’ It is illuminating 
to ask why Professor Barzun should have erected this hierarchy 
instead of simply emphasizing that the three virtues are correlative 
and interdependent. To the plain man and doubtless the average 
historian the order of value, if there must be such, would be re- 
versed. They would rank artistic imagination above intellectual 
honesty in the realm of the novel but not in history. Of para- 
‘mount importance to Professor Barzun is the achievement of the 
historical sense. This consists essentially in ‘‘a strong conviction 
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that we possess a portion of history.’’ A view of this kind admits 
of the implication that the historical sense can often be developed 
better by a skilled though historically unfaithful novel than by 
deliberate historiography, and Professor Barzun himself says that 
‘‘the great enemy of the historical sense is not error but conven- 
tion. .. .”’ Ido not wish to pass on the ultimate position that this 
viewpoint entails. But it is worth noting that the viewpoint itself 
follows from an attitude which lays emphasis on the ‘‘use of his- 
tory’’ over and above the allegedly sterile reconstruction of the 
past as an end in itself. Professor Strayer protests against the 
Great Men theory on the ground that it makes history ‘‘flat and 
lifeless,’? reminding one very much of the complaint of James 
against a world-view that would rob men of hope. ‘‘What,’’ asks 
Professor Strayer, ‘‘is the value of history to the individual and 
to society? Is it worth the time and effort which it requires?”’ 
A humanistic injunction is never insignificant and always relevant, 
and I do not mean to suggest that any of the contributors to this 
volume is reckless about the line that separates truth from fiction, 
even in spite of the fact that Professors Barzun and Malone in 
particular see the historical imagination as primarily artistic rather 
than scientific. But there are many kinds of humanistic emphasis, 
and the hunt for ulterior ‘‘uses,’’ like the febrile demand for 
‘‘practicality,’’ is only the most fashionable. When the scale of 
value tilts from the compulsion under which the historian labors to 
the esthetic character of his product, there are, to be sure, no 
revolutionary consequences. Historiography simply ceases to be 
a struggle, and in so far as it does, ceases indeed to be a science. 
Unfortunately this does not proportionately elevate it as art. It 
becomes rather a type of ultra-refined play, in which both par- 
ticipant and spectator are duly amused and ingenuity is the 
cardinal virtue. 


JUSTUS BUCHLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy. Brn-Am1t ScHarrsteIn. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1943. viii + 156 pp. 


Students of the history of ideas will find a wealth of interest in 
Mr. Scharfstein’s analysis of the ‘‘cultural ancestry’’ of Bergson’s 
philosophy. Limiting his search to ‘‘the immediate scientific and 
philosophic environs of Bergsonism,’’ he finds that even ‘‘the intui- 
tion of duration,’’ Bergson’s ‘‘center of force,’’ was ‘‘no cata- 
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clysmic insight for French philosophy.’’ Bergson himself acknowl- 
edged his debt to Maine de Biran as ‘‘the great initiator of the 
method of deep introspection,’’ and also to Ravaisson, another 
proponent of intuition. To Ravaisson, too, his theory of time owes 
much, as it does to Spencer, Renouvier, Boutroux, Balmés, Cournot, 
Delboeuf, Lotze, Fouillée, and Guyau. The theory of creative evo- 
lution is rooted in vitalism, while the expression élan vital had al- 
ready been used by Lalande. In short, Mr. Scharfstein believes 
‘‘Bergson had no great share in originating any of the points he 
considered focal, except perhaps in Matter and Memory.’’ 

In his search for the roots of Bergson’s theory of morality and 
religion Mr. Scharfstein is led beyond the limited territory of his 
earlier exploration. No longer is it possible to ignore as relatively 
uninfluential the ‘‘sociological factors that may be called roots of 
Bergson’s philosophy.’’ Comprehensive treatment of social in- 
fluences is postponed to a later work, but so far as it goes Mr. 
Scharfstein’s discussion is suggestive. In this connection, because 
of its bearing on the development of Bergson’s ethical theory, it 
seems appropriate to quote a passage from a letter written by him 
to this reviewer on July 29, 1914: ‘‘Je vois l’humanité tiraillée 
entre des deux tendances opposées, 1’une qui va au développement de 
l’individualité, 1’autre 4 la cohesion sociale, toute les difficultés de 
la morale theorique et pratique viennent de 1a; et c’est pourquoi je 
ne pourrai pas formuler des conclusions fermes avant d’avoir ter- 
miné un certain nombre d’études historiques, economiques et so- 
ciales, que j’ai entreprises depuis plusieurs années.’’ 

Here, too, is an example of Bergson’s characteristic method, 
his approach to a problem through immersion of himself, as it were, 
in all relevant data. His solution emerges in the light of the new 
perspective afforded by the intuition of duration. Mr. Scharfstein 
quotes Bergson to show that, in his own estimation, such ‘‘novelty”’ 
as his work possessed lay in this method. 

The final chapter presents a verdict on Bergson’s originality. 
Unfortunately the exact meaning of philosophic originality is not 
made clear. Mr. Scharfstein uses the phrase ‘‘stringing together’’ 
of ideas in comparing a philosophy with a work of art. His con- 
clusion is inevitable. Bergson’s originality consisted ‘‘in a gift for 
synthesizing the theories of other persons,’’ the very conclusion 
which, according to Bergson, is always reached by anyone who seeks 
to understand a philosophy through analysis alone. How then 
does Mr. Scharfstein account for the impression made by Creative 
Evolution? Undoubtedly its poetic style had a wide appeal; also 
its publication was timely. But the question of Bergson’s origi- 
nality is not satisfactorily answered without precise identification 
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of that quality of his work which led James to exclaim: ‘‘Open 
Bergson, and new horizons loom on every page. . . . Nothing in 
Bergson is shop-worn or at second hand.”’ 


Una BErnarp Salt 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. GrrsHom G.ScHOLEM. (Hilda 
Stich Stroock Lectures, Fourth Series.) Published for the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, New York. Jerusalem: Schocken Pub- 
lishing House. 1941. xv -+ 440 pp. 


The history of Jewish mysticism, which had been neglected by 
previous scholars, has been the subject of Dr. Scholem’s studies for 
a@ good many years. He is known to be the leading authority in 
this field, and his new book has been expected with great curiosity 
by many scholars, since it is his first comprehensive statement on a 
subject to which he had already dedicated numerous more special- 
ized studies. This expectation has been fully justified, and the 
appearance of the book will be welcomed by everybody interested 
in the subject. 

The book is based on the Hilda Stich Stroock Lectures delivered 
in 1938 at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York. The first 
lecture describes the general characteristics of Jewish mysticism, 
whereas the other lectures deal with the following subjects: Merka- 
bah mysticism; Hasidism in medieval Germany; Abraham Abu- 
lafia; the Zohar; Isaac Luria; Sabbatianism; Hasidism. The au- 
thor thus surveys all major phases of Jewish mysticism from late 
antiquity up to the eighteenth century, and he is no less interested 
in their common characteristics than in their specific differences. 

The present writer does not feel competent to express a judg- 
ment on any of the detailed questions treated by Mr. Scholem, but 
he has been impressed throughout by his perfect command of the 
source materials as well as by his intelligent approach and judg- 
ment. He combines the accuracy and objectivity of the scholar 
with the sympathy and understanding of a sensitive modern mind. 
He never tries to conceal the strange and even abstruse aspects of 
the texts and ideas he discusses, but at the same time he stresses 
the genuine experiences and problems underlying those ideas, which 
often are still alive today. This combination of detachment and 
respect seems to be the appropriate attitude in dealing with sub- 
jects of this kind. Mr. Scholem does not overlook the non-Jewish 
sources and analogies of some of the ideas of the Jewish mystics, 
although this point seems to be capable of further elaboration. 
Also the philosophical and psychological categories he employs in 
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describing the mystical experiences and speculations would need 
some more definite clarification. Among the special points Mr. 
Scholem makes, of particular interest is his conclusion that many 
ideas hitherto considered characteristic of the Kabbalah actually 
go back to earlier phases of Jewish mystical literature. Quite con- 
vincing is also his attempt to attribute the greater part of the book 
Zohar to the Kabbalist Moses de Leon. No less interesting, but 
probably subject to dispute, is the connection he tries to establish 
between the reform movement in modern Judaism and the heretical 
sect of Sabbatianism in the eighteenth century. 

The well-written book fills a definite gap. It should find its 
readers not only among the students of Jewish literature and theol- 
ogy, but also among all scholars interested in the history of mysti- 
cism in general and in the influence of Kabbalism on European 
philosophy and literature during the Renaissance and afterwards. 

P. O. K. 


La libertad, la existencia y el ser. Miguen ANGEL VIRASORO. 
(Ensayos Filosdéficos, Tomo I.) Buenos Aires: Instituto de 
Filosofia. 1942. 246 pp. $5. m/arg. 


This volume, which contains twelve Meditations, is an extension 
of the author’s contribution to the work published by the Institute 
of Philosophy in Buenos Aires in honor of Descartes. Its objective 
is to make a ‘‘personal-contribution’’ to the rethinking of. the 
classic Meditations. 

Virasoro’s book, like Husserl’s Méditations Cartésiennes, calls 
for a ‘‘return to Descartes,’’ but he specifically states that his in- 
vestigations are ‘‘diametrically opposite’’ to Husserl’s. He claims 
that ‘‘Husserl rejects Cartesian rationalism, and along with it, all 
forms of rationality.’? Husserl is, to be sure, right in criticizing 
Descartes’ mathematical conception of reason, but is wrong in not 
accepting Kant’s dialectical conception of reason as the ‘‘ faculty 
of the unconditioned.’’ Moreover, the author’s point of departure 
is the Cartesian assumption of the Ego as an objective and con- 
crete reality, and not as a ‘‘mere ideal zone of possible transcen- 
dental clarifications.’’ 

The Cartesian position is defined in terms of two equally essen- 
tial factors: ‘‘methodological scepticism’’ and ‘‘abstractionist ra- 
tionalism.’? Virasoro accepts the first factor, but rejects the latter. 
However, Descartes spoiled his methodological scepticism with 
three erroneous ideas. The first error is his definition of the Ego 
as ‘‘res cogitans.’’? The ‘‘thinking thing’’ is a contradiction in 
terms, which the idealists since Descartes have unanimously re- 
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jected. The second error is the Cartesian criterion of truth as a 
‘‘clear and distinct idea,’’ for it is not sufficient to establish truth. 
An idea to be true must ‘‘impose itself on our reason as intrinsic- 
ally irrefutable.’’ Finally, Descartes’ third error is his argument 
for the existence of God, which is based on a doubtful principle of 
logic, namely, the superiority of cause to effect. All modern 
philosophy of life, inspired directly or indirectly by Bergson, is 
opposed to this ‘‘supreme norm of abstractionist thought.’’ 
P. R. 


A New Approach to Philosophy. Cate Youne Rice. Lebanon, 
Tennessee: Cumberland University Press. 1943. 169 pp.. 


The author of this posthumous book, a sometime student of 
James, Royce, and Santayana, defends a form of (rather specula- 
tive) naturalism which he calls ‘‘quadric realism’’ (p. 31). Reality 
comprises four metaphysical ultimates: space, time, matter, mind. 
These interpenetrate, such that given a portion of any one of them, 
you have some of the other three; ‘‘the universe is a space-time- 
mind-matter ‘Continuum’ ’’ (p. 25). With this basic notion as a 
kind of cure-all, the ills arising from extremism in its usual forms 
are treated and resolved: dualism, reductionism (materialistic, 
spiritualistic), supernaturalism, religious orthodoxy. The method 
and results savor of eclecticism @ la Whitehead, though this is 
tempered by some commendable insights into the general nature 
of experience: its immediacy even relative to the objective universe 
outside our bodies, the potential if not always actual extensiveness 
of the ‘‘self,’’ ete. But the fundamental continuity-category be- 
comes, as cure-all, a bit monotonous and too easy. Consciousness 
is subjective and objective, beauty is subjective and objective, any- 
thing is material and mental, truth is a priori and a posteriori, 
moral obligation is empirically accruent and universally authorita- 
tive, etc. The interpretations of science, especially recent develop- 
ments, are the most questionable parts of the book, but on the 
whole it remains a worthwhile ‘‘new approach to philosophy.”’ 


V.C. A. 
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